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KITE-FLYING, 


As Henry was returning home, thinking how 
foolish he had been, he met William Howard, 
with his kite at his back. 

** Where are you off to?” asked Henry. 

**To Hunter’s Hill, to fly my kite, to be sure. 
Don’t you see what a wind there is?—just the day 
for me. You know this kite would not fly in a 
light breeze: now we’ll see how she'll go to-day. 
It blows famously hard, and I am going to Hun- 
ter’s Hill, because I shall be sure of all the wind 
there. Won’t you go?” 

** T will if you’ll wait for me,” said Henry, run- 


examination, Henry found that the bow of his kite 
was made of osier, and by no means strong enough 
for the purpose. It was therefore clearly proved, 
that Arthur’s speculation, although the dearest at 
first, wes the cheapest in the end.— The Week- 
Day Book. 

Boys should remember that the cheapest things are 
generally the least valuable, and it is wise always to 
examine before you purchase, to see if the quality is 
such as to answer your purpose. 





SABBATH SCHOOL. 


BONAPARTE’S COLUMN, 
IN PARIS. 


Samuel H. Walley, Esq., superintendent of the 


by placing upon the points of the iron-railing that 


about 10 or 12 inches diameter. They are formed 
of a bright yellowish and green flower, that re- 
tains its form and freshness for some time. They 
are on now, and are looked at as really sacred 
things. Double rows on the points,—covered 
over the door,—on the Eagles, that adorn the 
|corners of the Pedestal_—with several on the 
_sides,—make, together, over a thousand that still 
| attract the notice of every passenger. 

While I have been surveying this wonderful 
| piece of mechanism,—and have dwelt, for a mo- 
|ment, upon the associations connected with it, my 
mind has often recurred to other pillars, and oth- 
ler monuments of great men, and great events, 

particularly those referred to in Scripture. | 





surround the column, chaplets of evergreen,—of 


Mason-Street Sabbath School, Boston, who is now in| have thought of the Pillar of Salt, the monument of 


Paris, in a letter to one of the pupils of that school, | unbelief in Lot’s wife;—of Jaceb’s pillar, made 
gives an interesting account of a vast coluinn, which | Out of the stone on which he rested his aching 
Bonaparte caused to be erected, to commemorate his | head, and which commemorated his most wonder- 
Victories, accompanied with appropriate remarks. | ful vision of ascending and descending Angels ;— 
Believing it will be interesting to our readers, we | of ye + ames 2 7 eaniggs eg tana his family ; 
have solicited permission to take the following ee et ee eee reminding him of the 
holy familiarity with which God had indulged him; 

tract from the letter: — | . : - ‘ 
~ , ‘ ‘ —of the pillar which marked the spot where the 
Sometime since I believe I sent to your fa-| 


ther a lithograph of the Column Vendome. Per- the august pillar of cloud, which stood at the door 





ning off. 

** Ask Arthur to come along with us,’ 
William, calling after him. 

Arthur was quite ready to be of the party; and 
away they went, anticipating all the delights of 
the glorious wind, as they called it; and it was 
indeed a boisterous day in October, such as seems 
to give additional health and spirits even to the 
healthy and happy school-boy, whose cares are 
but few, although it must be allowed his wants 
(whether real or imaginary) are many. 

The three kites soared in grand style; they 
pulled very hard upon the string, and William’s 
was allowed to be the strongest and best; mes- 
sengers were sent up simultaneously, to try which 
would get up first—a fact, however, which never 
could be correctly ascertained; and all were in 
high glee. The wind appeared at one time to 
drop, but it rose again on a sudden, with greater 
violence than before. 

Henry’s kite began to pitch, and exhibit signs 
of great uneasiness. William’s suddenly soared 
again higher than ever: he was not quite pre- 
pared to let out; the string broke, and away went 
the kite: it was carried by the wind to a great dis- 
tance, and was never seen more. 

‘* That string was good for nothing,” exclaim- 
ed William, as he gazed after the kite; ‘‘ what a 
shame !” 

‘* We told you it was not large enough,” cried 
Henry: ‘‘ you would buy the cheap string. To 
save four-pence you've lost the whole.” 

‘Take care yours don’t go the same way: she 
does not seem to like the wind; and yours is not 
very comfortable, Arthur.” 

**T shall take her in,” replied Arthur; ‘‘ the 
wind gets higher and higher; no kite can stand it 
much longer. Henry, you’d better wind up: 
mind what you’re about: she pitches about so, if 
she falls on her head, she’ll most likely dash to 
pieces.” 

Henry was as careful as possible, but the wind 
was so gusty and violent, that, in spite of every 
precaution, the kite dashed against the earth, 
then rose, pitched again, and again rose, and end- 
ed by breaking her bow. 

Arthur’s dashed and pitched almost as much as 
Henry’s; but, being very strong, it escaped with 
no other injury than a rent in the paper. Upon 


said 


haps he has exhibited it at the school, and explain-| of the Tabernacle while the Lord talked with 
ed something about columns,—their beauty,—)Moses;—of the guiding pillar of fire and cloud, 
majesty, use, &c. Possibly he may have ascend-| which directed the host of Israel in all their march 
ed the one I refer to. If he has, it is more than) through the wilderness;—of the significant pillars 


I have done. Its height is 130 feet, with a spiral of Jachin and Boaz in the Teinple of Solomon _— 
staircase,—which, must make the ascent at least| 


—whic : jand of the honorable way in which God conde- 
700! and it is without light. You take a lamp in) scends to speak of his servant Jeremiah, ‘I have 


your hand. As Iam not used to elevations and| made thee an Iron pillar,"—the defence of Israel. 


ascents like this, I prefer taking my views of| ‘There is another pill hich I h 
° , ; pillar whic ave thought of, 
Paris, from the ‘Church of Notre Dame, the|—as somewhat remarkable, in connection with 


Dome of the ‘ Hotel of Invalids,’ and the ‘ Arc | this subject of Napoleon’s column. It is the pil- 
de Triumphe de l’Etoile.” From these points, to- Jar which the vain, undutiful, and rebellious Ab- 
gether with the ‘Pantheon,’ you have extensive |salom raised in the ‘ King’s dale’ to perpetuate 
and brilliant views of the city, and can obtain them his name. ‘He called the pillar after his own 
without groping through so much darkness. —=—S| name,’ and meant that distant posterity should 

The column, however, is a magnificent object. | hear of his fame and beauty. But his end, you re- 
It was one of the proudest works of Napoleon. | member, was peculiar and awful. He was caught 
It communicates, in a peculiarly significant man-| jn a thicket, (by that fine head of hair, of which 
ner, the greatness and success of the Emperor,— he had been so proud, ) and while flying from the 
being wholly composed of pieces of cannon, (1200) vengeance that awaited him for dethroning a fond 
in number,) taken in various battles from the Aus-| and devoted father, and wise and righteous Sov- 
trians and Russians. The whole shaft is covered ereign. And we find, instead of his body being 
with views of the different engagements, in chron-| placed under the pillar he had erected in the 
ological order; and a band which takes a spiral | « King’s dale,’ it was thrown into a ‘ great pit ’ in 
direction round the column, gives the names of the woods, and ‘covered with a very great heap 
the actions represented by the different groups off of stones.’ And is it not curious to recollect that 
soldiers. The number of figures represented is| Bonaparte, who had erected the Pillar in the 
said to be 2,000. It was commenced in 1806, | Place Vendome,—to immortalize his deeds of val- 
and finished in 1810.* On the top is placed a fine | or, and designed that his body should rest under, 
bronze figure of Napoleon,—in the costume that! or near it,—should, in the end, be sent away,— 
he was most fond of, (and in which you most gen-| as into the woods,—remote from the habitations 
erally see him drawn in books and prints,) and) of men, and confined, as in a ‘great pit,’—that 
the expression of the countenance is very striking. | he might do no more harm;—and when dead, his 
My apartments were within a few feet of the) ashes to remain for years beneath the great stones 
Place Vendome, and from my window I have con-| of a desolate Island, in the far off Pacific! This week 
stantly before me this collossal memento of fallen | these asheswe are told, are to be brought to France. 
greatness. Its cost was about 300,000 dollars, ex- | and though not to be deposited in the Tombs of the 
elusive of the material. The weight of the bronze Kings at St. Dennis,—they are to be placed with 
is about 180 tons. Napoleon’s statue is about! much pomp under the Dome of the Hotel of Inva- 
eleven feet in height;—and with my telescope, I|Jids. The passing stranger, as he views the 
can discern each feature of the face with distinct- splendid covering of these remains in this great 
ness;—and I can see that the whole is beautifully building, can hardly fail to remember that he, 
wrought. whose spirit had once moved these ashes, was 

The 5th of this month was the 19th Anniversa- greatly instrumental in crowding this, and other 
ry of Napoleon’s death ;—and it is noticed always Hospitals, with thousands and tens of thousands 
by some of his old friends, —among other ways,—| of maimed and suffering men,—numbers of whom 
now meet you on every side, without a leg, an 


*ft is the model of Trajan’s pillar, at Rome, on a little arm, or an eye,—cripples, wretched cripples a 
larger scale. , 














| beloved Rachel’s mortal part was entombed—of 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











drawing 


out a miserable existence. So, that|sure, you might, perhaps be punished, but that is; ment to Amos, confess my sin, ask his forgive. 





while, in one view, they behold the monument of) a small affair to the pain this conscience of which| ness, and promise to return his marbles the nex: 


his greatness, they witness on the other side the 
dire and long continued effects of his insatiable 
ambition! 

O my dear young friend, while thinking of these 


| we are speaking, would give you. a 
| Iremember to this day, an illustration of this) 
| very thing in my own history. When I was quite 
'a small boy, I had two very intimate friends,— | 


morning. 

Do you, my young friends, need to have me te}! 
you, that after having done that, I was happy 
Beware then, oh, beware how you suffer yoursel; 


pillars and monuments, I am reminded, and I | William Anderson and John Porter. After hav- |to be drawn into sin. Remember allthe time that 
trust you are, of what may be called a monument, ing gone through in regular order with a good |one eye is watching you, though all others may 


raised once on Calvary,—not by friends but by 
enemies,—but which the glorious sufferer conde- 
scended to use as a pillar of greatness,—and the 
monument of that love for a guilty world, which 
knows neither height nor depth,—nor length, nor 
breadth. On this Pillar of the Cross is inscribed 
‘ God is love;’—and faith reads something of that 
love, when it views the voluntary sufferings of the 
Son. Entwined around the cross,—like the pillar 
of Napoleon,—we read the victories of the ‘ Cap- 
tain of our salvation;’ and how grateful should we 
be that he has conquered even death, and has 
triumphed over the grave. ‘The King of Ter- 


rors’ is now disarmed, and the humble follower of | belonged to Amos | did not for a moment doubt, 


Jesus may descend into the grave, ‘in sure and 
certain hope * of a glorious resurrection and hap- 
py immortality! 
‘In lively figures here we see 
The bleeding Prince of Love; 
O! the dear hope, He died for me,— 
And thus our griefs remove. 
Grace, wisdom, justice, join’d and wrought 
The wonders of that day, 
No mortal tongue, nor mortal thought 
Can equal thanks repay. 
Our songs should sound like those above 
Could we our voices raise; 
Our hearts should all be filled with love; 
And all our lives with praise.’ 

That these sentiments may be cherished by us, 
let us think much of that pillar which I would last 
refer to, and which you will find described in 
Rev. 3d ch. 12th verse. If we ‘overcome’ the 
temptations of this enslaving world;—if we ‘ hold 
fast our profession ’"—if we are ‘ faithful unto the 
end ’—we shall be made,—think of it, my beloved 
young friend,—think of it, earnestly,—we shall be 
made, ‘ pillars in the Temple of God,’—‘ at once 
supporting and adorning the Courts of Heaven.’ 
‘As monuments of God’s grace, and of our Sa- 
viour’s triumph, there will be written upon these 
pillars the name of God, and the name of God’s 
city, ‘The new Jerusalem.’ 
honor is to be conveyed in these ‘new names’ we 
cannot tell, but we are sure it is abundantly be- 
yond all we can now conceive It has been 
beautifully remarked, in allusion to this subject, 


that ‘God having described the happiness of | Play, and tried to laugh as loud as ever, but still 


Heaven in the language of worldly felicity, it is 
for us, who have no just ideas of things that are 
purely spiritual, to be quickened, and encouraged, 
and gladdened by these signs and symbols,—these 
images and substitutes. Whatever we see glori- 


ous on earth, God grant that it may remind us of 


things more excellent in Heaven;—our temples, 
of his courts above; our fairest cities, of his New 
Jerusalem; our tallest pillars, of the lofty emi- 
nence in which He designs to set us; and our 
highest titles, of the ‘new name’ which he will 
then delight to give us!’ 

{ft would be a pleasant employment for the reader 
to find the chapter and verse in the Bible, where 
these pillars and monuments are mentioned. ] 





MORALITY. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
A GUILTY CONSCIENCE, 


Who is there in this world that has lived long 


enough to know the difference between good and | 


evil, who has not felt the meaning of these words; 
—a guilty conscience! If you do not know what 
I mean, my young friends, just look back and re- 
member the last time when you did wrong. Was 
there not something in your heart that made you 
feel the sin you had committed, more deeply than 
words could express? It matters very little 
whether your friends know it, or not; then, to be 


How much of! 


| many games, at last came ‘‘ marble time,” and } 
| we three resolved to see in the course of the next 
| eek, which could get the most marbles. 1 tried | 
a long time but to very little purpose; my stock | 
of marbles would remain just about the same, do 
what I would. On Monday morning they were 
' all to be counted, and as the time drew near, | 
| dreaded to let them know I had less than either of 
|them, especially as I was the oldest of the three. 
Just after dinner, Saturday afternoon, as I was 
going on an errand for my mother, I spied Amos 
True’s bag of marbles laying on the ground, close 
}up by the side of his father’s house. That they 








| for I remembered that it was the same red striped 
‘calico bag I had always seen him carry, and | 
| supposed he had been as usual sitting there, and 
| forgot to take them with him when he went into 
the house to dinner. I will not stop to tell you 
jal the thoughts that passed through my mind 
|in those five minutes, as I stood deliberating 
whether to take them or not, but at length after 
looking up at all the windows of the house, and 
up and down the street to see if any one could 
see me, I caught up the bag, and ran out of sight 
| with it as fast as possible. Ah! how little did I 
think that the omniscient God was watching me 
all that time! 
At the corner of the next street I sat down to 
count my prize, and found there were just eighteen 
marbles, which with my own would make thirty. 
I did not stop to think of the great sin I had com- 
mitted, but hid the bag behind a great stone 
which lay close by the fence, and mixed the mar- 
bles all together, putting them in my jacket pocket. 
Do you imagine, my young friends, that I felt hap- 
py as I walked away with my stolen prize? Ah! 
no, for as I went home with the parcel I had 
bought for my mother under my arm, thoughts of 
the sin of stealing would keep coming into my 
wind, and I in vain tried to drive them away. 
And when my dear mother said in her kindest 
jtone, ‘‘ that’s right, you have been a good boy, 
|my son,” her words went like a dagger to my 
| heart, for I felt how little I deserved her approba- 


|tion at that moment. All that afiernoon I tried to 








I was wretched. ‘‘ No one knows it,—and no one | 
need ever know it,” I said to myself again and| 
again; but in my heart I felt sure that the Great 
| God knew it, and I trembled at the thought. 
| However, I braved through it all until bed time, 
resolving to care nothing about it on the morrow. 
It almost makes me shudder to think where I 
should now have been, if I had died that night, 
with that dreadful sin unrepented of ! 

On Sunday morning I awoke early with thoughts 
in spite of my resolution, still fastened on the sto- 
len marbles. I reasoned with myself as well as I 
could, and resolved again to forget the circum- 
stance entirely, and give myself no further trouble 
about it. I succeeded in doing this in some 
measure, until I reached Sunday School. After 
going through with the lesson, my teacher ques- 
tioned us on the commandments. When he came 
to me, and said, ‘‘ Edward, what is the eighth 
commandment?” I could bear it no longer, but 
bursting into tears begged leave to go home. As 
soon as possible [ reached my mother’s chamber, 
and confessed my whole guilt to her. I cannot 
tell you, though I well remember, the tender 
anxiety and grief expressed in her face, as she 
took me by the hand and led me to the bed where 
we both knelt down, and she prayed most fervent- 
ly that God would in great mercy forgive me, 
although I had been so great a sinner. When 


-oring to lead his parents to Jesus. 








we rose up, she said a few more words to me, and 
in the kindest manner, directed me to go that mo- 


sleep; and fear, oh! feartosin against God! Let 
that solemn truth, ‘‘ thou God seest me,’’ be con- 
stantly before your mind, and it may save you 
much bitter grief, in this world, and the next. 





RELIGION. 








THE BOY WHO LOVED HIS SAVIOUR, BETTER 
THAN HIS HOME. 

A little boy named Samuel, about ten years 
of age, lived with his parents, in the town oj 
S He attended the Sabbath School in 
that place, and his teacher often told him of the 
goodness of God, in sending his only beloved Son 
into this world, to die for sinners. He told him, 
also, of the Saviour, and that it was his duty to love 
him and obey his commands. It was not a great 
while before Samuel began to think of God, and 
he prayed to Him to forgive his sins; for, though 
he was young, yet he had often broken his holy 
laws. He read in the Bible, what he must do, 
to become one of God’s children. Soon, he took 
delight in prayer: he loved to think of God, to 
read of Him, to obey His commands. He loved 
the Sabbath day, and was always sorry when any 
thing prevented him from going to the Sabbath 
School, where he might hear more of God. 

Now the parents of Samuel were not Chris- 
tians, that is, they did not love God: they never 
prayed to Him, and they were very sorry when 
they found that Samuel had began to love Him, 
and enquire so much of Him. For a few weeks, 
they said nothing to Samuel about it; but, one 
evening his father called him, and said, ‘‘ Samuel, 
do you intend always to spend as much time as 
you have done, in reading the Bible, and prayer?”’ 
Samuel said, ‘‘ he hoped he always should, for he 
loved to do so.” ‘‘ Well,” said his father, ‘ if 
you mean always to do so, you must no longer 
live with us. You must either give up the Saviour, 
or you must leave my house.” His father gave 
him until the next day to think of, what he had 
said, and Samuel went immediately to his cham- 
ber. O! how he must have felt, to be compelled 
to leave his dear friends, whom he tenderly loved, 
or gwe up the Saviour. 

He did not sleep, but took his Bible, and read 
what Jesus Christ said concerning little children, 
and then prayed that God would direct him what 
to do, and bless him. He had thought of what 
the Saviour had done for his soul, and his heart 
was filled with love and gratitude to Him. 

The morning came, and Samuel went down 
stairs to meet his father. He pleasantly wished 
him ‘‘ good morning,” and said (with tears in his 
eyes) ‘‘ Father, I cannot give up my Saviour. Ii 
you wish it, I will leave my home, and seek one 
among strangers; but my Bible tells me, ‘‘ when 
my father and mother forsake me, then the Lord 
will take me up.”” He then conversed with his 
dear parents, and begged them to turn unto the 
Lord. He told them that they were sinners, and 
entreated them to repent of their sins, and make 
their peace with God. Before he left them, he 
asked permission to pray with them. His parents 
had never knelt to pray to God, and now the fam- 
ily altar was erected by their little son. What a 
solemn sight! How pleasing it must have been, 
in the eyes of God, to see the dear child endeav- 
They knelt 
together, and Samuel poured out his heart in 
earnest prayer to God, for the souls of his pa- 
rents; and God heard his prayer, and when he 
rose, expecting to leave them, his parents affec- 
tionately embraced him; and said, ‘‘ What shall 
we do to be saved?” His joy was greater than 





we can imagine, and soon both of his parents 
were rejoicing in the Saviour.—S. S. Treasury. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











THE BOY WHO WEPT for the HEATHEN, 

Some time ago, a little boy became hopefully 
pious. After he had found peace in Christ, he 
began to think about the poor heathen who had 
never heard of Jesus; and he wanted to go and 
tell them what this blessed Saviour had done for 
him. He felt so much that he wept; and at last 
he went to his minister and told him that he felt 
very much for the poor heathen, and that it dis- 
tressed him so that he could not sleep. 

This little boy loved the heathen very much. 
He thought that God had, for Christ’s sake for- 
given his sins, and he felt as though he could not 
rest until the heathen had heard of the Saviour of 
the world. O, that many other children felt like 
this dear little boy; then we should see mission- 
aries growing up and preparing themselves to 
preach the gespel, and carry the news of the Sa- 
viour’s birth and death into the dark places of the 
earth. Who will go? Who will be missionaries 
tothe heathen? Who feels so much for them 
that they cannot sleep?—S. S. Treasury. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 


SHARKS, 

The destruction of sharks is a sporting enterprise, 
which some of the natives of India are said to 
achieve in a very extraordinary manner. One 
who professes to have been an eye-witness of it 
says: ‘I was walking on the bank of the river at 
the time when some up country boats were deliv- 
ering their cargoes. A considerable number of 
coolies were employed on shore in the work, all 
of whom I observed running away in apparent 
fright from the edge of the water—returning 
again, as if eager yet afraid to approach some ob- 
ject, and again retarning as before. I found, on 
inquiry, that the cause of all this perturbation was 
the appearance of alarge and strange looking 
fish, swimming close to the bank, and almost in 
the midst of the boats. I hastened to the spot to 
ascertain the matter, when I perceived a huge 
monster of a shark sailing along—now near the 
surface of the water, and now sinking down ap- 
parently in pursuit of his prey. At this moment, 
a native on the choppah roof of one of the boats 
with a rope in one hand, which he was slowly coil- 
ing up, surveyed the shark’s motion with a look 
that evidently indicated he had a serious intention 
of encountering him in his own element. 

Holding the rope, on which he had made a 
sort of running knot, in one hand, and stretching 
out the other arm as if already in the act of swim- 
ming, he stood in an attitude truly picturesque, 
waiting the re-appearance of the shark. At about 
six or eight vards from the boat, the animal rose 
near the surface, when the native instantly plung- 
ed into the water, a short distance from the very 
jaws of the monster. The shark immediately turned 
round and swam slowly towards the man, who 
in his turn nothing daunted, struck out the arm 





When within a foot or two of the shark, the 
native dived beneath him, the animal going down 
almost at the same instant. The bold assailant, 
in this most frightful contest, soon reappeared on 
the opposite side of the shark, swimming fearless- 
ly with the hand he had at liberty, and holding 
the rope behind his back with the other. The 
shark, which also by this time made his appear- 
ance, again immediately swam towards him; and 
while the animal was apparently in the act of lift- 
ing himself over the lower part of the native’s bo- 
dy, that he might seize upon his prey, the man 
making a strong effort, threw himself up perpendic- 
ularly, and down with his feet foremost, the shark 
following him so simultaneously, that I was fully 
impressed with the idea that they had gone down 
grappling together. 

As far as | could judge, they remained nearly 
twenty seconds out of sight; while I stood in 
breathless anxiety, and I may add horror, waiting 
the result of this fearful encounter. Suddenly 
the native made his appearance holding his hands 





drawn tight, and the struggling victim lashing the | 
water in his wrath was dragged to the shore and | 
despatched. When measured, his length was} 


greatest, three feet seven inches. The native | 
who achieved this intrepid and dexterous exploit, | 
bore no other marks of his finny enemy than aj 
cut on his left arm, received from coming into | 
contact with the tail or some one of the fins of 
the animal.’—Encyclopedia of Rural Sports. 





BENEVOLENCE. 


LOST CHILD RESTORED. 


An event which occurred near Braincon, will 
give some notion of the incidents which emblazon 
the mountain life and field sports in the regions of 
the Alps. 
A peasant, with his wife and three children, 
had taken up his summer quarters in a chalet, 
and was depasturing his flocks on one of the rich 
Alps which overhang the Durance. The oldest 
boy was an idiot about eight years of age, the 
second was five years old, and dumb, and 
the youngest was an infant. It so happened that 
the infant was left one morning in charge of his 
brothers, and the three had rambled to some dis- 
tance from the chalet before they were missed. 
When the mother went in search of the little 
wanderers, she found the two elder, but could 
discover no traces of the baby. The idiot boy 
seemed to be in a transport of joy, while the 
dumb child displayed every symptom of alarm and 
terror. In vain did the terrified parent endeavor 
to collect what had become of the lost infant. 
The antics of the one and the fright of the other 
explained nothing.—The dumb boy was almost 
bereft of his senses, while the idiot appeared to 
have acquired an unusual degree of mirth and ex- 
pression. He danced about, laughed, made gestic- 
ulations, as if he were imitating the action of one 
who had caught up something of which he was 
fond, and hugged itto his heart. This, however, 
was of some slight comfort to the poor woman, 
for she imagined that some acquaintance had fal- 
len in with the children, and had taken away the 
infant. But the day and night wore away and no 
tidings of the lost child. On the morrow, when 
the parents were pursuing their search, an eagle 
flew over their heads, at the sight of which the 
idiot renewed his antics and the dumb boy clung 
to his father, with shrieks of anguish and afright. 
The horrible truth then burst upon their minds, 
that the miserable infant had been carried off in 
the talons of a bird of prey, and the half-witted 
elder brother was rejoicing at his riddance of an 
object of whom he was jealous. 

On the morning on which the accident happen- 
ed, an Alpine yager, 

** Whose joy was in the wilderness—to breathe 
The difficult air of the iced mountain’s top,”’ 

had been watching near an eagle’s seat, with the 
hope of shooting the bird upon her return to her 
nest. The yager waiting in all the anxious per- 
severance of a true sportsman, beheld the mon- 
ster slowly winging her way towards the rock, 
behind which he was concealed. Imagine his 
horror; when, upon his nearer approach, he 
heard the cries, and distinguished the figure of 
an infant in his fatal grasp. In an instant his res- 
olution was formed—to fire at the bird, at all 
hazards, the moment she should alight upon her 
nest, and rather to kill the child, than leave it to 
be torn to pieces by the horrid devourer. With 
a silent prayer and a steady aim, the mountaineer 
poised his rifle. The bali went directly through 
the head or heart of the eagle, and in a minute 
afterwards, this gallant hunter of the Alps had 
the unutterable delight of snatching the child from 
the nest, and bearing it away in triumph. It was 
dreadfully wounded in one of its arms and sides, 





over his head, and calling out with a voice that 


proclaimed the victory he had wan while under- | after it was first missed, he had the satisfaction of 
neath the wave, Tan, Tan! The people in the | restoring it to its mother’s arms.—Gilley's Wal- 
boat were all prepared, the rope was instantly | densian Researches. 


. : ° 
DIVINE GOODNESS IN THE CREATION. 
What is more necessary for the support of life 


found to be six feet nine inches; his girth, at the than food? Behold the earth is covered with it 


all around; grass, herbs, and fruits for beasts and 
men were ordained to overspreed all the surface 
of the ground, so that an animal could scarce wan- 


der anywhere but his food was near him. Ama- 
zing provision for such an immense family! 
What is more joyful than the light? ‘ Tru!s 


the light is sweet,” says the wise man, ‘‘and a 
pleasant thing it is to behold the light of the sun.’ 
See the whole circuit of the heavens is replenish- 
ed with sunbeams, so that while the day lasts, 
wheresoever the eye is placed, it is surrounded 
with this enjoyment; it drinks in the easy and gen- 
eral blessing, and is thereby entertained with al! 
the particular varieties of the creation. It is light 
conveys to our notice all the riches of the divine 
workmanship; without it nature would be a huge 
and eternal blank, and her infinite beauties for- 
ever unknown. 

Again, what are the sweetest colors in nature, 
the most delightful to the eye, and most refresh- 
ing too? Surely, the green and the blue claim 
this pre-eminence. Common experience, as wel! 
as philosophy, tells us, that bodies of blue and 
green colors send such rays of light to our 
eyes as are least hurtful and offensive; we can 
endure them longest; whereas the red and the 
yellow, or orange color, send more uneasy rays 
in abundance, and give greater confusion and pain 
to the eye; they dazzle it sooner, and tire it 
quickly with a little intent gazing; therefore th: 
divine goodness dressed all the heavens in blue 
and the earth in green. Our habitation is ove: 
hung with a canopy of most beautiful azure, and 
a rich verdant pavement is spread under our feet, 
that the eye may be pleased and easy wherever 
it turns itself, and that the most universal objects 
it has to converse with might not impair the spir- 
its, and make the sense weary. 


When God the new made world survey’d, 

His word pronounced the building good; 
Sunbeams and light the heavens array’d, 

And the whole earth was crown’d with food. 
Colors that charm and ease the eye 

His pencil spread all nature round; 
With pleasing blue he arch’d the sky, 

And a gréen carpet dress’d the ground. 
Let envious atheists ne’er complain 

‘That nature wants or skill, or care; 
But turn their eyes all round in vain, 

T’avoid their Maker’s goodness there. Watts. 





THE NURSERY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion 
‘sSTRIKING BACK,” 

Mr. Wituis,— Perhaps the boys who read your 
good little paper will stare at the head of this ar- 
ticle, and wonder what it can mean; and I have 
put it there on purpose to make them wonder, s« 
that they may be anxious to read the piece 
through, to learn the meaning. 

John , and Charles , having to 
pass through the same streets on their way to one 
of our public schools, became acquainted with 
each other, and their acquaintance was fast grow- 
ing into warm friendship, when it was sudden- 
ly interrupted by a very unpleasant circumstance 
which I will relate. 

One afternoon, as they were playing ball wit: 
two or three companions, Charles threw the bal! 
at John as he was running from one bound to 
another, and unfortunately, it hit him directly 
in the face. Being a little damp, it left the mark 
upon John’s cheek, and this made the boys laugh 
Now John had not much courage, and he could 
not bear to be laughed at, and he felt somewha: 
ashamed also that his side had got beaten, by his 
being hit, and instead of laughing with the rest 











but not mortally; and within twenty-four hours 


and enjoying the joke, as a manly boy would, in 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











such a case, he tried to cast some blame upon | 
Charles. ‘*‘ What do you throw the ball so hard | 
for?” said he, as Charles passed him, to take his | 
place at the head of the grounds, and at the same | 
time struck Charles a blow in the side. ‘“ That | 
is too bad,” said one of the boys. ‘‘ He did not 
throw any harder than common,” 

Charles felt badly at being so falsely charged, 
and then to receive a blow in addition, and his! 
temper was roused against his friend, and he | 
struck John in return. Yes, he ‘“‘ struck back,” | 
most unwisely. For blow followed blow until the | 
other boys interfered and they were separated. | 
But their play was at an end, and their friend- | 
ship was thus foolishly interrupted. As they met | 
each other from time to time, afterwards, hard | 
thoughts rose in their breasts, and they became 
enemies instead of friends. 

Now, boys, how easily might all this have been 
avoided. Had Charles only had manliness 
enough to refrain from striking back, he might 
have been called a coward by some wicked boy, 
to be sure, for there are generally enough to en- 
courage a fight, but he would have saved a friend; 
and, what is vastly more important, he would have 
controlled his temper. Oh! what a curse to a boy 
or man an uncontrolled temper is. I knew a man 
once who had such a temper, and in a moment of 
passion, he seized the bar of his counting-room 
door, and knocked a man down, just because he 
said something he did not like. It came very 
near killing the man, and you can imagine how 
that angry man felt as he thought of what he had 
done. He wasrich and much respected for his 
general character, but this uncontrolled temper 
was a dark stain—and caused him great, very 
great unhappiness. O be careful then, boys— 
don’t strike back. Ww. 








“VARIETY. 


What O’clock is it? 

When I was a young lad, my father one day called 
me to him, that he might teach me to know what 
o’clock it was. He told me the use of the minute, 
finger and bour hand, and described to me the figures 
on the dial plate, until was I pretty perfect in my part. 

No sooner was I quite master of this additional 
knowledge, than I sat off scampering to join my com- 
panions in a game of marbles; but my father called 
me back again. ‘Stop, William,’ said he, ‘I have 
something more to tell you.’ 

Back again I went, wondering what else I had got 
to learn, foe I thought I knew all about the clock as 
well as father did. 

‘ William, said he, ‘I have taught you to know the 
time of day, I must teach you to find out the time of 
your life.’ 

All this was strange to me, so I waited rather im- 
patiently to hear how my father would explain it, for 
1 wanted sadly to go to my marbles. 

‘The Bible,’ said he, ‘describes the years of a 
man to be three score and ten, or four score years. 
Now life is very uncertain, and you may not live a 
single day longer; but if you divide the four-score 
years of an old man’s life into twelve parts, like the 
dial of a clock, it will allow almost seven years, for 
every figure. When a boy is seven years old, then, 
it is one o’clock of his life; and this is the case with 
you. When you arrive at fourteen years it will be 
two o’clock with yous and when at twenty-one years 
it will be three o’clock; at twenty-eight, it will be 
four o’clock; at thirty-five it will be five o’clock; at 
forty-two it will be six o’clock, should it please God 
to spare your life. In this manner you may always 
know the time of your life, and looking at the clock 
may remind you of it. My great grandfather ac- 
cording to his caleulation, died at twelve o’clock; 
my grandmother at eleven, and my father at ten. 
At what hour you or [shall die, William, is only 
known to him to whom all things are known.’ 

Never, since, then, have I heard the enquiry— 
‘ What o’clock is it?? nor do I think I have even 
looked at the face of a clock, without being remind- 
ed of the words of my father.—U. S. Gazette. 


—— 
Education of Females. 
There is a season when the youthful must cease 
to be young and the beautiful to excite admiration: 
to learn how to grow old gracefully is perhaps one of 


said another. 











the rarest and most valuable arts that can be taught 





to woman. And, it must be confessed, it is a most 
severe trial for those women to lay down beauty who 
have nothing else to take up. It is for this sober 
season of life that education should lay up its rich 
resources. However disregarded they may have 
been, they will be wanted now. 

When admirers fall away, and flatterers become 
mute, the mind will be driven to retire into itself, 
and if it find no entertainment at home, will be driv- 
en back again upon the world with increased force. 
Yet forgetting this, do we not seem to educate our 
daughters exclusively for the transient period of 
youth? Do we not educate them for a crowd, and 
not for themselves?—for show, and not for use?—for 
time, and not for eternity? 

— 
Mount Holyoke. 

This mountain is the favorite resort of the beaux 
and belles of Hampshire county, and of the numer- 
ous pleasure travellers from the city in their summer 
rambles. From this ‘Chimborazian height,” the | 
beautiful and luxuriant valley of the Connecticut 
is spread out like a variegated carpet at your feet. 
The smooth and silvery stream moving onward in 
torturous and silent grandeur—the neat and lovely 
villages, which lie along its shores—the mountains, 





which rise in the distance, as if to guard them from 
intrusion, present to the eye a picture as beautiful 
and enchanting as the fabled Elysian. Who can | 
stand on the noble height and look round on the in-| 
spiring scene beneath, and not feel his heart prompt- | 
ing him to look up to nature’s God, and in the full- 
ness of his soul exclaim— 


O if thou dost such beauties strew 
Round childrep who abuse thy love, 
What nobler wonders do they view, 
Who stand around thy throne above! 
If on this peak of earthly clod 
Such charms and beauties greet our eyes, 
Ah! what, when on the mount of God, 
Shall to our ravished vision rise! 
[Vorthampton Republican. 


—>—_ 
John and his Grandfather. 


John is a Sabbath-school scholar, and like other 
little boys, he has friends and relations, who live far 
away from his home. But his parents carry him to 
see them when they can, and this pleases John very 
much. He is so delighted with the thoughts of visiting 
them, that when he meets other little boys, or his 
teacher, he will tell them when he is going to see 
them. One Sabbath morning John was at school 
bright and early, and met his teacher with his usual 
smile. Looking her in the face, he exclaimed, 
‘* Miss Parker, | am going up into the country to see 
grandpa’ on Tuesday, and I know what he will say 
to me when | get there, forhedrinksrum.” ‘* Well, 
what do you think he will say?” inquired his teacher. 

‘© He will say, ‘ Come, Johnny, come and get some 
of this good stuff.’ But I shan’t drink any,” said 
John. ‘What will you do?” ‘“ Why,” replied 
John, “there is a good large wood-pile in his door- 
yard; so I shall get behind it and pray for him.” 

Now, children, I suppose John had been thinking 
about his visit, and he remembered, when he was 
there last, his grandpa’ gave him this “ stuff” to 
drink, and he thought that he would offer it to him 
again. But he had learnt, in the Sabbath-school, 
that it was wrong to drink rum, and he was prepared 
to resist the temptation. This was right. If all chil- 
dren would do so, there would soon be no one to 
offer it to them.—S, S. Treasury. 


——— 
A Scholar in Jamaica. 


Mr. Hyde, some years ago a missionary in Jamai- 
ca, relates, that a company of strolling players en- 
deavored to get up a play at Falmouth, a small! town 
not far from English Harbor. A young lady offered 
a ticket to a little girl belonging to the Sunday- 
school; who immediately dropped a courtesy, and 
said, ‘* Madam, I thank you; but I hope I could not 
disgrace the school so much as to think of going to 
such a place.”—Eng. Pub. 

—— [ 1b. 
Honest Poverty Rewarded. 

A gentleman of New York arrived at the Tremont 
House a few days since, on his way to Lowell, and 
while in the city had occasion to exchange some 
money. He placed the bills in his vest pocket, and 
took the cars for Lowell. When he reached there 
he discovered that he had lost a five hundred dollar 
bill. ‘The loss seemed irreparable, and he abandon- 
ed all hopes of recovering the money. ‘The gentle- 
man returned from Lowell and was nota little sur- 
prized to learn that a Methodist clergyman, the Rey. 





Tr. C. Pierce, had been put in possession of the 


money by an honest orange seller, named Connell, 
at the Lowell depot, who bad found it there, the gen- 
Ueman having dropped it while procuring a ticket 
for the cars. ‘The first thing the gentleman did upon 
getting his money back, was to present Connell with 
fifty dollars, and he assured Connell besides, that if 
ever he was thrown out of employment, he would al- 
ways find a friend ready to assist him. Such an in- 
stance of honesty in a poor man, is worthy of all 
commendation.— Boston Atlas, 
— 
I would rather be Poor as I Am, 


A little girl in the Hoxton Sunday school, in a state 
of extreme poverty, was asked by her teacher which 
she should prefer, if she might have her choice: ei- 
ther to continue to be poor, and enjoy the previleges of 
the Sunday school; or to be rich, and to be deprived 
of them, She replied, “1 would rather be poor as I 
am.” Her teacher observed, “ But, if you were pos- 
esssed of riches, they would procure you many com- 
forts of which poverty deprives you;” the child im- 
mediately replied, “ But they are not the riches 
which will save my soul.” This little girl beeame 
the instructor of her mother, who could not read; 
and expressed her hope, that her mother would soon 
enjoy the same pleasure which she felt in being able 
to read the Bible.—Eng. Pub. 


— 
End of the World. 

Ata village not many miles from London, a wo- 
man was endeavoring to sell some printed trash, 
which she said contained a prophecy, that on the 
approaching Whit-Monday, the world would be at 
anend, On hearing this, a girl about seven years 
of age, standing at the door of her father’s house, 
ran in somewhat alarmed, and telling her mother 
what the woman had been saying, asked her whether 
she believed it? A sister of the little girl, between 
nine and ten years of age, who had been educated in 
a Sabbath-school, happening to be present, could not 
refrain from speaking. ‘‘ Anne,” said she, ‘ you 
must not mind what the woman bas been saying; she 
I am sure, cannot know when the world is to be at 
an end; for, don’t you remember what the word of 
God says, ‘ Of that day and hour knoweth no man,— 
no, not the angels of heaven, but my Father only.’ ” 

—p>— 
Smuggling. 

A boy about nine years of age, who attended a 
Sabbath-school, requested his mother not to allow his 
brother to bring home anything that was smuggled, 
when he went to sea. ‘ Why do you wish that, my 
child?” said the mother. He answered, “ Because 
my catechism says itis wrong.”” The mother replied, 
* But that is only the word of a man.” He said, 
** Mother, is it the word of a man which said, ‘ Ren- 
der unto Ceesar the things that are Cesar’s??”? This 
reply entirely silenced the mother; but his father still 
attempting to defend the practice of smuggling, the 
boy said to him, ‘ Father, whether is it worse to rob 
one or to rob many?” By these questions and an- 
swers, the boy silenced both his parents on the sub- 
ject of smuggling.—Ch, Intell. 








An infant’s soul—the sweetest thing of earth, 
To which endowments beautiful are given, 

As might befit a more than mortal birth— 
What shall it be, when ’midst its winning mirth, 
And love, and trustfulness, ’tis borne to heaven? 
Will it grow into might above the skies ?— 

A spirit of high wisdom, glory, power— 

A cherub guard of the Eternal Tower, 

With knowledge filled of its vast mysteries? 

Or will perpetual ehildbood be its dower?— 

To sport forever, a bright, joyous thing, 

Amid the wonders of the shining thrones, 
Yielding its praise in glad, but feeble tones. 

A tender dove beneath the Almighty’s wing? 


VOCAL MUSIC, 
“Is any merry ?—Let him sing Psalms ?”—Sr. James. 
Sing at your work—’twill lighten 
The labors of the day— 
Sing at yonr work—’twill brighten 
The darkness of the way ;— 
Sing at your work—though sorrow 
Its lengthen’d shade may cast, 
Joy cometh on the morrow— 
A sunbeam cheers the blast. 
To pain a brief dominion 
Is o’er the spirit given— 
But masic nerves the pinion 
That bears it up to heaven. L. H. 8. 
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